Te those readers who may not care 


for the rustic arch in their garden, 


the design illustrated, made from 


_ ordinary planed wood, may have some 5. 
Painted a white or green 


appeal. 
colour, it would have a pleasing ap- 


Fig. 


A front view of the framing is given at 
also a side view. 


Dimensions are 


own, but if the arch is required wider, 


‘to more effectively straddle an existing 
“path, it is an easy matter to increase the 


width of the archway as required. 

_ Cut the vertical posts to length, and 
reduce the ends at top and bottom to 
form jin. tenons, 1dins. long, as at (A), 
except in the case of the outer posts, 


where no bottom tenons are required. 
_ The top bar is mortised for these tenons 


at correct distances apart, the mortises 


going right through. When fixing this 


top bar, which is cut from Thins, by 


- 2hins. wood, remember it is laid on the 


posts with its wider side downwards, to 
overhang the posts each side by fin. 


Grooved Crossbars 
The middle crossbars ar 


hand, in which case it could be used. 
Nail the struts to ground rail and trim 
them at their top ends to butt together 
against the posts, where they are again 
strongly nailed. The whole framework 
can now be glued and nailed together. 
For the top curved rail strike a double 
arc of 2ins. thickness on a length of fin. 
thick board, as at (D) in Fig. 2. This can 
be done with the old gadget of a length 
of string, tied to a nail and with a pencil 
tied to the opposite end. Alternatively, 


Ges 


a long flexible strip of thin wood could 
be bent to the arc, laid on the board, and 
a pencil drawn along it. In either case a 
clean sweeping curve is, desirable for a 
good effect. 

This curved rail is grooved at its rear, 
tin. deep, where it passes over the posts, 
the posts themselves being grooved at 
the same spots, also, as shown at (E). 
The rail can then be nailed in flush with 
the outer surface of the posts. Fix the 


rail at éins. down from the top of the 
arch, in the centre. 

The vertical rails, introduced for an 
ornamental effect, are nailed to the 
curved rail at the rear. They are evenly 
spaced in each division. Underneath the 
top rail of the arch, a 1in. wide strip of 
wood is nailed along in each division, 
shown at (F) in Fig. 2, for nailing the 
vertical rails to at top. 

The lower vertical rails are nailed 
between the horizontal bars, and then 

: to the rear of 
the lower bar, as 
in detail sketch, 
Fig. 2. To the 
middle pair of 
bars a small shelf 
is nailed, cut to 
the shape and 
size given at (C). 
Thestructure can 
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Fig. |—Plan and side view, showing underground support parts 


be stiffened up with small corner 
brackets at the top, seen in the view of 
the finished arch. This completes the 
work of construction. 

The arch is embedded in the ground to 
a depth of just 12ins., and the wood to 
this depth is thoroughly creosoted as a 
preservative against rot. The remainder 
can be painted the colour preferred. 
Let the paint thoroughly dry before 
erection. 


' To do this part of the job thoroughly, 
and unless it is done so, the life and 
stability of the arch may not be so 


LIST OF TIMBER 


Posts (4)—2ins. by 2ins. by 7ft. 8ins. 
Top bar—Itins, by 2iins. by 6ft. 6ins. . 
Ground rails (2)—2ins. by 2ins. by 2ft.Oins. : 
Horizontal bars and struts—I7ft. of : 
lin. by 2in. wood. : 
: Vertical rails—éft. of jin. by lin. wood, : 
4 perhaps cut from waste in board used : 
: for the curved rail. : 
: Curved rail—é6ft. of lin. by 8in. board. : 
: Remainder from spare wood available. 


satisfactory as it should be, place the 
arch in position, and mark out with the 
spade the size of holes required to 
receive the strutted parts and the outer 
posts. Dig the necessary holes 1in. or 
2ins. deeper than required and fill the 
bottom of the holes with flat stones to 


Fig. 2—Details of construction of various parts 


provide a firm foundation for the posts 
to rest upon. 

Drop the arch in, then fill up with 
dry earth, in which a number of small 
stones are mixed, ramming it down 
until hard. The arch should then stand 
firmly enough. ‘ 

Remember the archway will have to 
withstand heavy winds at some time or 
other, so make sure the foundations are 
good and the whole thing rigid. 


Tape Recording 


AGNETIC tape recording is cheaper 

and simpler than disc recording, due 
to the fact that the tape may be used 
repeatedly. 
details of a tape recording and repro- 
ducing unit and the mains operational 
details. (B.P.—Poole). 


N_ magnetic recording, the tape is 

drawn at regular speed past an 
electro-magnet. To do this, suitable 
drums with a gramophone or similar 
motor can be used, and it is essential the 
whole should run smoothly, as any 
vibration of the tape will be found to 
cause loud noises and variation in 
volume when reproducing. The tape 
must pass as close to the magnet pole as 
possible without touching. The magnet 
is fed from an amplifier capable of 
delivering several watts output; the 


Please provide me _ with. 


amplifier is operated from a microphone 
in the usual way. 

To play back recorded material, the 
tape is re-wound on to the original 
drum, then wourd past the magnet, as 
when recording. The magnet now 
provides the input to the amplifier, 
which operates a loudspeaker. 

To wipe out recording to re-use tape, 
latter is wound past the magnet when a 
strong direct current is flowing con- 
tinuously through the windings. 

* * 


Enlarging Plans 


if HAVE some plans which are too small, 

and wish to double them accurately. Is 

there any drawing device which | could 

make which will help me? (W.K.— 

Tooting). 

Aen e are two methods by which 
you can enlarge the drawings you 


require for the steam engine model. 
One is by means of a device called a 
pantograph. This is an instrument with 
movable arms, by which a mechanical 
enlargement is produced with a little 
practice. Details for making such an 
instrument appeared in our issue, dated 
28th September, 1940, and a copy is 
available for 3d. post free. 

The second method is by the squared 
paper process. Over the existing 
drawing you should mark out, say, tin. 
squares in pencil; then on a larger sheet 
of paper, draw out squares 1in. across. 
By re-drawing the shape through these 
lin. squares, watching carefully to get 
the same positions on the larger size, you 
should produce an accurate drawing 
double the original. You can frequently 
check up the accuracy with a pair of 
dividers, doubling up from the original 
to the enlargement. 
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A novel and attractive piece of work is this waterline 


MODEL 


= 


= 
== 


GONDOLA 


HIS small, but attractive model, “ 
would make an interesting ad- 


dition to the miniature boat 
series. The Gondola, as most readers 
know, serves the same purpose in 
Venice as road transport vehicles here, 
and has traversed the canals for hun- 
dreds of years. It is a light and speedy 
little craft, propelled through the water 
at a rate remarkable considering the 
Gondolier uses but a single oar. 

It cannot truthfully be said that it is a 
gay vessel in appearance, as the laws of 
Venice decreed many years ago that it 
should be painted black, but its history 
surrounds it with interest, and it is 
worth modelling. 

A side view and half plan is given in 
Fig. 1. To commence, draw on a sheet of 
paper a rectangle, 11ins. long and 14ins. 
wide. Divide this lengthwise into din. 
strips and mark off into 1in. divisions, as 
in the diagram. 


Cutting the Sides 

Now copy the full outline of the 
craft, and transfer this through carbon 
paper to a piece of fin. fretwood, and 
saw carefully out. Take particular care in 
sawing the battleaxe prow to avoid 
breaking the delicate parts. 

From the same pattern transfer the 
shaded portion of the craft to a piece of 
gin. thick deal. Cut two of these. These 
pieces should, after cutting to shape, be 
trimmed to the plan outline, which is 
divided into 1in. divisions for easy 


copying. The rest of the shaping can then 
be carried out much the same as is done 
when modelling small craft. 

The well, the size of which is shown in 


i= eo _] 
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Fig. 1 plan view, can then be sawn and 
chiselled out. Take notice here that the 
bottom of the vessel under the well must 
be kept quite flat. The front part of the 
top from the well to the prow is bevelled 
off. The detail sketch, Fig. 2, will help to 
show how the sides are shaped. 


Framework 


These two sides are now glued to the 
complete shape cut from the fin. 
fretwood. Clamp together tightly with 
tape, and when the glue is quite hard, 
with a fretsaw saw away that part of the 
fretwood across the well that is not 
wanted, Finish the shaping with a file 
and glasspaper, working the forward 
half to a sharp edge at the prow and toa 
rounded section from the rear of the 
well to the’stern. 

The stern, it will be noted, curves 
upwards at its top, and needs shaping up 
with a round file to look effective. The 
narrow strip of fretwood sticking up 
above the deck from the well to prow, 
should be rounded off, giving a rib-like 
effect. 


Decoration 


At this particular part a decorative 
strip, or rather two separate strips, is 
glued, as in detail (A) Fig. 3. These Strips 
are cut in. wide, from the tin. fretwood, 
and glued in place, being mitred together 
neatly where they meet at the centre. A 
little carving is done to these with a file 
or penknife, as in 
the diagram, 
nothing elabor- 
ate need be at- 
tempted, just 


Fig. |—Side view and half plan of deck 


Fiz: 2—Shaping of sides and decks 
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Fig. 3—Shape at the prow 


straight lines near the side edges,Yand 
crossed lines between, will suffice. 

At this stage, cut the baseboard, 
shown at Fig. 4, from tin. wood. Ply- 
wood or artificial board would suit quite 
well here, and save the more valuable 
fretwood for more important use. This 
baseboard has an edging of fretwood, 
Zin. wide, glued and pinned round it, 
making it a kind of shallow tray. 


Fitting to Base 


Place the boat on the board, exactly in 
the centre, and with a pencil run round 
the inside of the well and mark its shape 
on the board. Cut this shape out. Then 
glue the boat to the board, the well of 
the boat then extending through the 
board and deepening it a little. Cover 
the hole at the bottom with a piece of 
fretwood, as shown by the dotted out- 
line in the diagram. 

This part of the work can now be 
finished by gluing 1in. squares of fret- 
wood to the underside of the bases 
board, one near each corner, to serve as 
feet, the corners of the edging, by the 
way, should be neatly mitred to make a 
workmanlike joint. Give the whole 
work a good rubbing now with medium 
and fine glasspaper to make it smooth 
all over. 

Now for the seat, on which the 
passengers recline. This is shown at (B). 
Cut the back of the seat to the shape 
shown, and trim it to fit in the well. The 
seat board is a piece of wood, 4in. 


Fig. 4—Plan and side view of base 


1% 


Fig. 5—Canopy details 


section, shaped as seen in the diagram 
and trimmed to length to fit across the 
well. Glue this to the seat back, and 
glue the completed seat at about 4tins. 
distance from the stern of the vessel. 


Seat and Rowlock 


in the actual craft, this seat is up- 
holstered, and the reader who cares to 
make this model as true to prototype 
as possible, can make the seat more 
realistic in appearance by simulating the 
upholstery with some suitable material 
glued to it, for example a scrap of thin 
leather, or American cloth. The edges of 
the seat back and front edge of the seat 
board should be rounded off for this. 

A kind of rowlock is to be added, in 
which the Gondolier places his oar for 
rowing. This is drawn at (C) and is cut 
from in. fretwood, and filed to a round 
section, except that part at the bottom 
which is fastened to the deck. 

A notch is filed out at the top for the 
oar to work in, and the rowlock glued to 
the deck at approximately where shown 
in the general view of the boat. Painting 
and general finishing can now be under- 
taken. 

The. outside of the boat, except the 
battleaxe prow is painted black. The 
decks are left plain. The rest, including 
the decorative carved work on the 
foredeck, stained a light brown. The 
baseboard is painted, and the edging 
either painted or stained and varnished. 
A light brown would look well here, or 
black paint if the effect would not be 


considered too sombre. 

A canopy over the seat is provided, 
and this should be in some gay colour to 
impart a touch of liveliness to the model. 
The canopy supports are bent up from 
stiff wire to the shape shown. at (E) in 
Fig. 5. They bridge the well, the lower 
ends entering in holes bored in the top 
edges of the sides of the boat, at 2ins. 
apart. 

The approximate position of these is 
shown by dotted outline in Fig. 1. The 
width, given at (E), must be considered 
approximate, it being best to measure 
the width across the boat to make sure. 
Press the supports securely in their 
holes. 


Canopy Details 


Approximate 


dimensions of the 


canopy are given at (D) in Fig. 5. Makea © 


paper pattern of this and try it over the 
supports, noting any amendments that 
may be necessary in size, and allow a 
trifle extra for narrow hems. Lay the 
pattern on the material and cut out. If 
you can obtain the assistance of a lady 
friend, the scalloped edges of the 
canopy would look much better if over- 
stitched or buttonholed. Fix the canopy 
to its supports with a few stitches 
where needed. 

The canopy should be stretched 
tightly over its supports, with the 
scalloped edges hanging over sides and 
front and the rear part of it covering the 
back of the seat. It should then look 
very nice and impart a pleasing effect to 


the vessel. To add to the general effect, 
a touch of silver of aluminium paint, if 
you possess it, given to the battleaxe 
prow would be very effective. 


Water Effect 


Now cover the baseboard to a depth of 
fin. with putty, worked to softness 
between the fingers. This should be 
pressed down to the baseboard, 
smoothed over, and then slightly 
rippled to imitate water. The rippling 
can be best effected with a rounded 
strip of wood or metal. A wave-like 
effect is not required, as the waters of 
the Venetian city are more like those of 
a river or canal, than sea. : 

Let the putty dry, this will take a few 
days, then paint the surface blue or 
green, as preferred, as a realistic finish. 
The edges of the baseboard are varnished, 
also the decks of the gondola. Pieces of 
the seat strip, similar to that used for the 
seat, without the backboard, can be 
glued inside the well, either side, seen in 
the general view. 

Another seat strip could be added, 
just below the foredeck of the vessel, and 
opposite the passenger’s seat. These 
need not be upholstered, but just 
stained to match the rest. 

This completes the model, and should, 
if carefully made and finished, be a 
pleasing ornament or a valuable ad- 
dition to a model series of craft. Beyond 
the small amount of fretwood needed, 
only scrap wood, etc., is required for the 
materials. 
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Butterfiies and Buddleia 


OBBIES certainly help to make life 

interesting, so | was not surprised to 
learn that it was need for a hobby which 
started a mining engineer out in West 
Africa to collect butterflies and moths. 
His specimen case includes one with a 
Yin. wing span. 

Abounding with unusual and colour- 
ful insects, places like Africa are certainly 
ideal for such a hobby, though enthu- 
siasts can find dozens of butterflies and 
scores of different moths for study here 
in England. Where | sometimes stay in 
the country | have only to turn on the 
light and at once large moths come 
gliding up and down the window pane. 

Even though | do not collect them | 
like to identify different specimens and 
in fact have some coloured pictures to 
which | can refer when in doubt. The 
best place to see butterflies, | find, is on 
the buddleia in a corner of the garden. 
This, incidentally, is now 6ft. or 7ft. 
high, having grown from a mere twig 
planted one autumn. During the August 
weeks when buddleia is in flower it has a 
great attraction for butterflies, which 
cling to the purple flowers as though 
stupefied. One can watch them in one 
position for long enough. 

There have been few winged visitors 
on the shrub this year, in contrast to 
last when they were: so numerous. 
Unfortunately most of them were 


' box is intended to contain. 


common whites which | do not welcome 
to the garden in such numbers, but 
there were also several coloured speci- 
mens. Red Admirals were frequent 
visitors, and once or twice there was a 
Painted Lady. 


* * * 


Idea for a Stool-Box 


COMBINED stool and box | made 

incorporates an arrangement by 
which catches for holding the lid down 
and the need for a projecting handle are 
both dispensed with. The idea is also 
handy for other kinds of workbox 
which have to be carried about. 

In the centre of the lid an oval piece 
was cut right out, making an opening 
just large enough to admit the fingers 
for lifting the box. Level with the top of 
the box inside, a piece of din. wood 2in. 
or 3in. wide was nailed across to each 
end, ample space still being left for 
putting in the brushes or whatever the 
Mid-way 
across this strip an oval piece was taken 
out to correspond with the hole in the 
lid. 

When the lid is closed it thus falls on 
this strip of wood and the two openings 
come together. No catch is needed to 
hold the lid down, for the fingers pass 
right through both openings when 
carrying it and grasp the fixed cross- 
piece inside. 


Nature by Night 


ee ene by cycle or car in the 
country after dark one gets a glimpse 
of the activity still going on in the 
animal world. While many beasts and 
birds are resting from their daytime 
exertions, others are on the roam in 
search of food, and their fleet move- 
ments are sometimes revealed for a few 
moments by the headlamps. 

Several times | have seen a stoat 
streak across the highway in front of us 
and clear .the opposite hedge with 
remarkable agility. Once a vole pre- 
ceded us for hundreds of yards before 
scurrying through a hole in the bank. 
On a rare occasion | have seen a hare in 
the evening. It suddenly appeared in 
front of us, and my companion pulled up 
only just in time to avoid running it 
down. 

Only a couple of yards away the hare 
stopped and remained motionless for a 
minute or more, as though mesmerised 
by the dazzling lamps. We could easily 
have ‘bagged’ it had we wished. At last 
the hare recovered its senses, and 
although it probably had no idea of 
direction in that glare, it managed to 
dart successfully out of the beam of 
light and disappear into the darkness 
again. 


The Craftsman 
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is the time 


TWO 


HE flying of kites is still an in- 
teresting pastime, and an ad- 
ditional pleasure is afforded by 
making them oneself. The materials are 
few and inexpensive, and the designs 
endless. For the subject of this article, 
two of the more simple patterns will be 
dealt with. f 
One important point to be re- 
membered is balance, failing this the 
kite will be erratic in its flight, and in 
fact, may not fly at all. Balance is achieved 
by making each half alike on a frame- 
work sufficiently rigid. The wood for 
this framework must be light and 
straight grained, given these quali- 
fications a selected piece of planed deal 
would serve as well as anything. 


Now 


Simplest Style 

Fig. 1 shows the simplest pattern of 
kite, but quite a good flying one if 
carefully made. For the framework use 
strips of the wood tin. square. Cut these 
to the lengths given and rub off sharp 
edges with a light rub down with fine 
glasspaper. At the spot on the back- 
bone, where the cross strip comes, cut a 
shallow notch, as at (A). This should not 
be deeper than gin., or it may weaken 
the backbone of the kite. 

Mark the exact centre of the cross 
strip and glue it in the backbone. 
Strengthen the joint with a wrapping of 
strong thread, as at (B). With some of 
the thread, tie at the top, then to each 
point of the framework, finishing off at 
the top again. 


Get this thread fairly tight, but be- 


most careful not to distort the frame- 
work in the least. If the thread is 
inclined to slip from the ends of the 
strips, just cut slight notches with a 
penknife into which the thread can 
‘sink, and he held in place. 


Covering 

For the covering, a thin but strong 
coloured tissue paper will do nicely. 
This should be cut symmetrical to fit the 
framework, both sides being alike. Then 
glue or paste the surface of the wood, 


to “get “ready for 


the summer with 


SIMPLE KITES 


tube glue is the strongest, 
press the paper down and rub 
lightly. Cut the paper in. 
larger than the framework, to 
leave a hem, the hem being 
folded over the threads, and 
pasted down. 

For the bridle line, bore 
fine holes through the back- 
bone, one at 4ins. from the top 
and the other Sins. from the 
bottom. Use a fine fretwork 
drill for these. The bridle line 
is a double length of thread, 
strong stuff or fine twine. 

Make it about 3ft. long, 
doubled, of course. For some 
12ins. of the middle, the 
doubled thread should be 5 
knotted to form a succession 
of loops, as at (D), in Fig. 2, 
so that the position of the kite 
line can be adjusted, as may 
be found necessary. 

A simple gadget can be made for the 
looping job, shown at (C). It is just a 
piece of scrap wood, with two nails 
driven partly in, 1in. apart. The threads 
are tied together, placed against the 
first nail and then tied again at the back 
of the second nail. This being repeated 
until the required length of line is 
looped. Twist the ends of the bridle line 
together, push through the holes in the 
backbone of the kite and there knot 
them to prevent them working out, 


The Tail 


For this design of kite a tail is necessary 
to further stability in the air. The tail is 
shown (partly) at (E), and for a kite of 
the dimensions given, should be about 
12ft. long. Strips of thin crépe paper, at 
Yin. distances apart, are tied to the 
thread of the tail, and the bottom 
finished with a small tuft of the paper. 

A pattern of kite, called the ‘Indian’ is 
drawn at Fig. 3. As this style of kite 
requires no tail, but depends on a fin 
instead for stability, it should prove 
interesting, both to make and fly. .The 
backbone is a length of similar section 
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wood to that used for the kite just 
dealt with, and about 20ins. long. At 
éins. from the top cut a notch, gin. 
deep and tin. wide, for the curved cross 
strip. 

Cross Strip 

This strip is a piece of ‘cane, tin. 
square section. !t should be centred and 
be glued in the backbone, the joint 
being bound with thread, as before. 
Cut the paper to size given, and glue it 
to the backbone. Leave for a bit for the 
glue to harden and hold the paper 
alright, then bend the cane to the right 
and left corners, and fix there with 
narrow pieces of gummed tape. 

The holes for the bridle line should be 
bored through the backbone at 3ins. 
from the top, and 4ins. up from the 
bottom, and the bridle line itself made 
from thread or fine twine, as advised for 
the previous kite. 


The Fin 

For the fin, cut a piece of stiff paper to 
the shape given, and glue to the kite, 
approximately where shown in_ the 
diagram. The curved cane should keep 
the paper quite taut, and help the 
flying qualities of the kite efficiently. 

In place of the paper, it would be a 
good plan to try using a fine fabric, 
parachute silk, for example. In this case 
small pockets are made at each corner of 
the stuff, itto which the ends of the 
framework can enter. The fin can be of 
the stiff paper, as before, gummed or 
stitched to the fabric. 


Paper, feathers and stamps can be converted into simple 


CHILDREN’S NOVELTIES 


Fig. 5—The novel animal completed 


ONSIDERABLE fun at practically 
( no cost can be had by making 

weird ‘animals’ out of rolled-up 
newspapers. The curious creature 
shown at Fig. 5 might be something from 
prehistoric times. Here is how to make 
it. 

Take a double-spread sheet of news- 
pret and roll it up, as shown in Fig. 1. 

ie the ends, like a sausage. Then 
prepare another roll (Fig. 2). 

Double up one roll and lay the other 
behind it as in Fig. 3. Wrap the ‘arms’ 
round the ‘body’, as in Fig. 4. You can 
now bend these arms . . . or is it legs? 
. . . down and tie them together, each 
pair, just under the body. This will 
prevent them spreading out. This 
string can be seen in Fig. 5, which also 
shows how the head is shaped by tying 
a string round. 

By pressing and moulding the paper 
between your fingers, you can shape the 
body better. The legs will usually have 


to be trimmed so that the model will be 
able to stand properly. This may mean 
that you will probably have to untie the 
string you first tied around the feet and, 
after trimming, retie. 

When you are an expert at making 
these models you need not tie the ends 
of the paper rolls until the model is 
quite finished, but, at first, it is much 
more convenient to tie in the first place. 

It is possible to get more accurate 
modelling by working up to the stage 
already described and then wrapping 
strips of crépe paper of appropriate 
colour all round the model, so that the 
newspaper is hidden and the surface 
becomes smoother. Naturally, you will 
not forget a piece of string for the tail! 


Feather Gliders 


For the feather glider which you see 
illustrated at Fig. 6, you will need one 
large cork, two large feathers and two 
small feathers. Each pair of feathers 
should be alike in shape and size. 

For the wings of the glider, stick the 
two large feathers into the front of the 
cork, at a slight upward angle, as seen in 
the sketch. Then stick in the two 
smaller tail feathers, taking care that 
they are at the same angle. 

At the front of the glider put some 
sort of small weight.. A hobnail or a 
cricket-boot spike would do very well. 

The glider may now be launched. 
Usually one has to adjust the feathers 
before a smooth non-rolling flight is 
obtained, but this is all part of the fun. 

A novel idea for using odd bits of 


foreign stamps in duplicate like to keep 
them for ‘swap’, but there are some 
stamps that are so common that they are 
left on our hands and we should be able 
to spare a few for a very interesting and 
novel jigsaw., 


Stamp Jigsaws 


A piece of plywood about the size of a 
postcard is obtained (larger, if you have 
more stamps to spare). First paste a 
piece of black paper over it and then 
paste the stamps on. As stamps are of all 
different sorts and sizes, it is hardly 
likely that they will all fit in exactly, but 
the idea of using a black background is so 
any gaps appear black. 

Whilst the paste is drying, keep the 
board under pressure, to prevent it 
warping. On the reverse side of the 
board pencil out the jigsaw divisions and 
cut out, taking care to smooth off 
‘whiskers’. 

Putting this jigsaw puzzle together is a 
good test of philatelic knowledge as, if 
we know our stamps, we can spot 
adjacent parts, quite unlike ordinary 
jigsaw puzzles. 

In cutting out the parts it is best if the 
pieces are arranged to interlock, as in 
the piece shown separate in the lower 
right corners It is much more con- 


venient to assemble the puzzle if this is 
(125) 


done. 


plywood is the postage stamp jigsaw {aj 


(Fig. 7). 


Details of how to roll and fold the paper figures 


An Index for Vol. 109, up to the end of March is obtainable for I /- 
post free. 


Most fellows, having some | OM: 


Fig. 7—A small jigsaw of stamps 
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Fig. 6—A simple feather giro glider 


Useful for reference or binding. 
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For fireside or garden you will find a use for 


A GAY 


HE stool shown here is easy to 
make and, with its gaily painted 
little golliwog or a suitable colour 
transfer or picture affixed, is sure to 
prove a popular favourite with any 
child. A plan and elevation are given 
and in these you will find the chief 
dimensions and the general lay-out of 
the work. 

It will be seen from these views that 
the three legs are let into the top to a 
depth of din. and are notched out at the 
bottom to provide a fixing for the 
triangular brace that keeps the lower 
ends of the legs securely fixed in their 
correct position. 


Making the Legs 


The first job will be to make the legs. 
After the wood has been planed to 
thickness the shape of the legs should be 
marked out as shown in Fig. 1. 

The angle at each end and the end of 
the notch should be carefully marked out 
with the aid of a bevel to get them all 
alike. It will simplify the work here if 
one leg is marked out first and then the 
three of them put side by side and the 
remaining two marked out from the 


+ 8" dia ——___4 ]} 


LITTLE STOOL 


first one. This method will ensure 
all the legs being exactly the same 
length and that the stool will stand 
firmly when it is assembled. 

The bevels on the ends of the 
legs can now be sawn. Then the 
notches are cut at the lower ends 
and the tenons 4in. long cut at 
the top. These operations are 
quite straightforward and should 
not need any further explanation. 


The Top 


The next job is to set out the 
circular top and the positions of 
the sinkings into which the ends 
of the legs fit, as shown in the 
plan view at Fig. 3. 

If the circle is drawn and then 
, the radius stepped round it 

= carefully it will go exactly six 

times. Now join every other 
mark to the centre of the circle and 
you will have the centre lines for each 
of the three sinkings. These lines are 
shown in the plan. 

The outer end of each sinking is 1in. 
in from the edge of the circle and the 
length of the sinkings will be equal to 
the width of the tenon on the tops of the 
legs. A glance at the plan should make 
this part of the marking out clear. The 
sinkings are cut out by making a series of 
chisel cuts across the grain and then 
removing the waste wood by using the 
chisel with the bevelled edge under- 
neath so it has a cutting action similar to 
a plane. 

If you have a small router this can be 
used instead. Care must be taken to 
ensure all the sinkings 
being the same depth, 
otherwise the stool will 
not stand firm when it is 
assembled. 

To complete the top, cut 
out the circle with a bow 
saw and finish off the edges 
with a spokeshave and 
glasspaper. 

The triangular brace is 
the final part of the work 
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= z Acres 
Fig. 2—The bracing bottom shelf 


Fig. I—Details of leg shape and elevation of table with legs in place Fig. 3—Plan of top with legs and shelf dotted 


to be made and details of this are shown 
in Fig. 2, An odd piece of plywood 
will do admirably for this part but any 
piece of thin wood can be used instead. 

An equilateral triangle with 73in. 
sides should be set out with the aid of a 
compass and then the corners marked 
out as shown, to leave an end 1in. wide 
where it will finally fit in the notch in the 
legs. This part can now be sawn to shape 
and the edges cleaned up with a plane. 


Finishing Off 

All the parts should now be cleaned 
up, glasspapered and fixed together. A 
14in. oval brad should be driven through 
the top and into the top of each leg, 
punched below the surface and the hole 
stopped up. The triangular brace is 
glued and screwed into the top edges of 
the notches from underneath so that the 
screw heads will not show. 

When the glue has set the work 
should be given a final clean up and then 
two or three coats of paint or enamel. It 
will fook best if done in a pastel shade of 
some colour, that will go with its 
surroundings. The light colour will thus 
form an excellent background for the 
painted design and throw up its bright 
colours. 


The Design 

The next stage is to draw out the 
golliwog design and, for the benefit of 
those readers who may not be very 
good at art, it is shown in Fig. 4 drawn 


(Continued foot of 
Ke page 89) 


Suggested 
figure for top 


fh \\ 
SICEZAIENG) 
Fig. 4—Drawing of 


figure in squares for 
enlarging 


Household hints which are useful to those undertaking 


PAPERHANGING | 


ALLPAPER which for years has 
Wie: almost unobtainable, can 

now be bought more easily. 
Before the war most handy house- 
holders knew how to paperhang, but 
with the lapse of seven or eight years, 
these people have almost forgotten, and 
the younger generation who were but 
children in those far-off days, have never 
had the chance to show their skill. 

With the shorter working week and 
the high cost of living, more people will 
want to do their own jobs about the 
house, and while these notes are not a 
full treatise on paperhanging, they do 
emphasise the points where the amateur 
is likely to trip up. 

For instance, in dealing with paste, in 
the pre-war days it was general practice 
to make your own from flour, but this 
method is not now recommended, as the 
present-day flour cannot be relied on. 


Preparing the Walls 


If the walls have been previously 
papered, all the old paper should be 
stripped off. A good way of doing this is 
to dab or brush hot water on to the old 
paper, giving the whole surface three or 
four applications, starting at one corner 
and working round the room. When 
the paper is thoroughly soaked, it will 
peel off in sheets. If at the first attempt 
the paper does not leave the wall easily, 
it is much better to continue with the 
hot water treatment than try to pull the 
paper off in small pieces, a slow and 
tedious job. 

A proper stripping tool can be bought 
for a few pence, but a bricklayer’s float 
will do just as well. In fact, the writer 
found that by using one of these tools, it 
was much quicker. 

lf the walls are damp or very porous, 
they should 
be sized 
before re- 
papering. 
This can be 
done by dis- 
solving Ib. 
of concen- 
trated size to 
% gallon of 
hot water 
and applying 
it tothe walls 
with an old 
white-wash 
brush. 


Fig. 2—Round a switch 


The ceiling must be attended to 
before the papering is started, and if any 
painting is to be done, all but the 
finishing coat should be applied. When 
the last coat is put on after papering, do 
not paint right up to the paper, as this 
will cause it to run and spoil the whole 
job. 


Amount of Paper Needed 
English wallpaper is supplied in rolls 


12yds. long and 22ins. wide, but it is 
advisable to reckon on only 11yds., as 
the ends are almost always damaged, and 
the width should be reckoned as 21ins., 
as lin. is used up in trimming. If a piece 
of cardboard is cut 21ins. long, this can 
be used for measuring round the room. 

The number of pieces and their length 
are added up in feet and divided by 33, 
giving the number of rolls required. If it 
is a patterned paper, at least 
half a roll extra should be added 
for a medium sized room, or, 
say, for every four or five rolls 
used, 

If it is possible to get the 
paper machine-trimmed at the 
shop, it is much better, but if 
the job is done at home, care 
should be taken to cut off every 
trace of the dark edging line, 


| 


this applies especially when 
dealing with light coloured 
papers. At the same time if 


it is a patterned paper, too much 
cut off will spoil the matching 
of the pattern. 


Matching the Paper 


Care should be taken when dealing 
with patterned papers, as it is very easy 
to make a mistake. The simplest way of 
tripping up is to measure one length of 
paper and cut the other lengths to it. 
This is alright when the lengths cut off 
make up so many complete patterns, 
but if the lengths are, say, 43 patterns, 
half a pattern will have to be cut off each 
time to make the lengths match up. 

Another point when dealing with 
patterned papers, try to start at the 
picture rail with a complete pattern, 
this will add greatly to the appearance of 
the finished job. 


Where to Start 


Where to start is very important; it 
has a direct bearing on the visibility of 
the joints. First stand in the doorway 
and then in the middle of the room and 
observe the source of light. If the 
overlap on the paper is made away from 
the light it will throw a shadow and show 
clearly the position of the joints. 

Therefore, start near the window and 
work towards the door, as shown in 
Fig. 1. When butt jointing the paper 
this does not matter, but it is not 
advisable to try butt jointing unless the 
paper has been machine trimmed and the 
operator has had some experience. 


The Paste 


The success or failure of the whole job 
can depend on the paste. Do not start 
the job until you are perfectly sure the 
paste is alright. The best plan is to buy a 
well known brand of paste powder and 
follow the instructions very carefully. 
Most powders are first mixed in a drop of 
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cold water, and it is this first mixing that 
is very important. 

It is a good idea to finish this pre- 
liminary mixing with great care, en- 
suring that the smallest lumps are 
broken up, as these lumps will increase 
in size when the boiling water is added. 
It is important that the correct amount of 
boiling water is added. If the paper is 
very thin, slightly more water than is 


C)trent 


SHOWING DIRECTION 
OF OVERLAPS 


Fig. |—A diagram showing direction of Operations 


given in the directions can be added, and 
for thick papers, slightly less. It should 
be remembered that the paste thickens 
considerably as it cools off. 

For medium thick paper the paste 
should be about the consistency of 
cream. If the paste is too thick, it can be 
thinned down by re-boiling and adding 
more boiling water. Do not start the job 
until you are perfectly satisfied that the 
paste is right. Too thin a paste will 
cause the paper to leave the wall in 
patches, and too thick a paste will leave 
unsightly lumps under the paper. 


Pasting and Hanging 

Not many amateurs possess a pasting 
board, and to use the polished table 
will be asking for trouble. Quite a good 
job can be done by using the floor. 
Sweep the floor and lay down sufficient 
newspaper to take one full length of 
paper. Cut off a length of paper, leaving 
it several inches longer than the wall 
measurement and lay it on the newspaper 
face downwards. Place the bowl of paste 
in a convenient position and have the 
pasting brush handy. 

Have handy also a_paperhanger’s 
brush, a pair of scissors and a piece of 
soft cloth. Apply the paste evenly, 
making sure to cover the whole surface. 
Do not draw the brush inwards over the 
edges, as this will cause paste to collect 
on the underside. One fold about a 
third of the length from the bottom 
will be sufficient, unless one is skilled 
too much folding will get paste on the 
wrong side. If the paper is thick, allow 
it to stand about two minutes before 
hanging. 

Offer the paper to the wall, holding 
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Decorative plates for book-ends or letter rack made by 


METAL ETCHING 


ERE is a very interesting and 
JH eters method of decoration, 

and one that will be quite new to 
many Hobbies readers and workers. 
For such articles as book-ends, book 
stands, letter pockets, letter racks, and a 
host more that will suggest themselves 
to the reader, the art of etching on 
brass or copper can be practised, just as 
is shown in the two examples given 
here. 

The method is simply this. A sheet of 
the metal is obtained of the right 
thickness—about No. 16 gauge, and cut 
to the required size. The edges are 
smoothed off with the file. The face 
should be polished with a piece of fine 
emery cloth and the design to be etched 
on the metal laid out ready to be 
transferred to the surface by means of 
carbon paper. 

Some ordinary black grate enamel 
may be used; if it is too thick, thin it 
with turpentine or a _ turpentine 
substitute. 


Acid Action 


All the main surfaces of the pattern of 
each pdnel shown on the pattern in 
cover three of this issue, will be very 
slightly sunk by the action of the acid 
which will later be applied. The lines of 
the design will stand up and it will be 
these lines, therefore, which will be 
covered with the asphaltum or enamel. 


Stool—( Continued from page 87) 


out in din. squares. If a larger figure is 
preferred the squares can be made alittle 
bigger and the diagram copied in 
exactly the same way. 


Design 

It is best to draw the design out on a 
piece of paper first and then, when you 
are satisfied with it, transfer it on to the 
wood with the aid of a piece of carbon 
paper. Or, of course, you can put down 


LA 

J Fig. 1—The plate 
ona simple 
book stand 


S Another method of 
etching the surface, and one 
which gets, perhaps, a more 
effective picture, is to coat 
the plates with wax all over 
and then draw on the de- 
sign with a needle point, 
@ hatching in certain surfaces 
i} just as seen in the picture 
of the book end at Fig. 1. 
% The metal plate is immersed 
DSL SOCin a nitric acid and water 

solution of about two to 
one, using a photographer’s 
ra flat tray. 

If the etching or action 
of the acid proceeds too 
violently, add a little water 
to it. After an hour or so 
of the action, remove the 
paint with kerosene and 
wash thoroughly with soap 


and water. 

If the first method has been adopted, 
then a colourful effect is obtained by 
painting in with a good enamel all the 
sunken surfaces. In fact the enamel 
could almost be floated between the 
raised lines. Appropriate colours 
should be chosen. 

If the worker is going in seriously for 
etching and, perhaps, making it a 
paying pastime, we advise him to get a 
cheap treatise on the art of etching. He 
will find the work most interesting. 


Book Holder 


Now to describe the two articles 
shown in Fig. 2. Both these are highly 
suitable for the mounting of etched and 


Fig. 2—The book-end and base 


enamelled plates such as given full-size 
in this issue. For the book-end, a piece 
of gin. or 4in. hardwood should be cut 
to the outline given. A coarse fretsaw is 


one of the gay transfer pictures. 


Painting ; 

‘The colours for this part of the work 
should be as bright as possible apart 
from the black for the face, hands and 
feet. Those suggested are scarlet for the 
mouth and for the coat (leaving spots 
where the undercoating will show 
through), white trousers with blue 
stripes, and white for the collar and 
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used, as this will hold the line well 
during cutting. The work can also be 
done more quickly than if a finer saw 
were used. The edges must be carefully 
glasspapered and the true semi-circle 
not lost in the cleaning and papering. 

Each upright has a metal plate at- 
tached by countersunk screws. The 
turned edge for attachment is a true 
right angle by being bent over the jaws 
of a vice and hammered to make a neat 
finish. The full-size brass plate for 
mounting on each upright is given on the 
pattern sheet with the position of the 
holes for screwing on. The edges of the 
brass plates must be filed off and made 
smooth before attaching. 

It should be best to coat the etched 
brass plates with a uniform coating of 
lacquer to preserve the finish. 


Letter Rack 


The letter rack design is of very 
simple outline and construction. It 
could be made entirely from jin. wood, 
with, perhaps, a base of gin. wood to 
make a stiffer job. We give a full-size 
outline of the front and the back of the 
rack on the pattern sheet, and these can 
be transferred to the wood by means of 
carbon paper. 

Cut the base to the size given, and tin. 
or so in from the front edge of it, draw 
the mortise as shown. The length of 
the mortise should be checked from the 
tenon (A) on the front, before it is 
actually cut. 

The decorative ‘Kingfisher’ plate of 
this rack and of the book stand should be 
screwed to the face of the wood after it 
has been stained and polished or oiled, 


Fig. 3—How the letter rack is built 


whichever finish is applied. Note in 
Fig. 3 that the back upright of the letter 
rack is screwed to the back of the base 
to make a very secure fixing. 


teeth, and yellow for the bow and shirt. 

An ordinary artist’s paint brush, 
about No. 7, can be used for applying the 
colours and, when painting the figure, 
one colour should be allowed to dry 
thoroughly before an adjacent one is 
applied. The brush can be cleaned out in 
turps or paraffin when one colour has 
been finished with. 

Or you may like to glue ona colour 
picture and varnish over it. 


Economy and longer life ensured by proper use of 


PAINT BRUSHES 


URING early summer most 
D isnasmen do a little house 

painting and make acquaintance 
once more with that most useful article— 
the paint brush. Despite the value of 
this friend of ours there is, perhaps, no 
‘tool’ that is often more ill-used when no 
longer in immediate requirement than 
the paint brush, and no tool that has to 
be so frequently replaced. Actually, 
brushes correctly looked after should 
last almost a life time. 

Let us see, therefore, how they 
should be treated. In the first place, 
always buy the best brush you can 
afford, and also the correct one for the 
job in hand. Brushes are a big price at 
the moment but even so a dearer brush 
is the better investment, for it will give 
a finer finish to the work and yield years 
of service. ; 

Indeed, the older it grows within 
reason the better it will work. With 
paint brushes the adage that ‘new 
brooms sweep clean’ is not altogether 
correct, for brushes of this kind do 
nicer work after they have been used for 
some time—the bristles then lying more 
evenly and producing a smoother 
surface. 


Hair or Fibre 

With brushes now-a-days one has 
largely to take what can be got, but 
normally there is the choice of animal 
hair or fibre. If you see the stamp 
“Pure Bristle’ it means that only the hair 
of the pig or boar has been used. You 


can tell if a brush is bristle or fibre by - 


holding a single ‘hair’ in a flame. If a 
charred knob comes on the end it is 
bristle. Should it burn away to an ash 
you are dealing with fibre. 

There are a large number of types of 
brushes on the market from the small 
tin. to the wide ‘white-wash brush’; 
there are also flat and round varieties. 
For the home handyman, flat brushes are 


Paperhanging—(Continued from page 88) 
each side with the thumb and forefinger 
about 1in. from the top and keeping it 
parallel with the corner. Fix it about 
Zin. over the picture rail. Take one 
sweep upwards with the paperhanger’s 
brush, keeping to the centre of the 
paper, then unfold and brush down the 
centre of the paper to the skirting board. 

Next brush outwards from the centre, 
and from top to bottom. Draw the back 
of the scissors along the picture rail and 
the skirting, marking the correct length 
of the paper. Pull the paper away at the 
top and bottom and trim to length. 
Finish by brushing from top to bottom, 
first down the centre and then from the 
centre to the edges. 

If fresh newspaper is laid down before 
pasting the next piece there will be no 
risk whatsoever of the paste getting on 
the wrong side. Offer the second 


the best, and it is good to collect a set of 
several widths as, say, 1in., 2ins. and 3ins. 

Another reason for obtaining fairly 
expensive brushes is that they always 
contain a greater weight of hair and so 
hold more paint at a time—a factor 
which quickens the job and in itself 
reduces the danger of brush marks. 

The first thing to do when you have 
got a new brush is to ease up the hair. 
This is done by working it up and down 
in the palm of the hand as though 
painting. This action also shakes out any 
dust that may have collected and 
removes loose strands. 


Soak before Use 


If set in wood the brush should now be 
soaked for an hour or so in cold water, 
as this will swell the ‘stock’ (the handle) 
and cause the hairs to be gripped 
tightly. Many persons use a new brush 
right away and then are surprised when 
it at once begins to shed bristles. The 
soaking would have prevented this. 
Brushes in which the hairs are held in a 
rubber solution do not need this treat- 
ment. After the soaking, shake well and 
again rub on the palm and work can start. 

To put the first lot of paint on, dip in 
the brush for about three-quarters of the 
length and then press out on the side of 
the pot. Repeat this several times and 
work the brush on an old board to get 
the paint well to the centre. 

You can now get on with the job, but 
even so a new brush should never be 
used for a first coat, as even the best to 
start with are fairly stiff and leave brush 
marks to say nothing of the early 
tendency to shed a few hairs. 

Also after use the ends of the bristles 
wear slightly into a good shape which 
makes them cling together and lay on the 
paint better. In the trade a brush that 
has reached the good condition is spoken 
of as being ‘worn in’. 

The most important thing in the 
preservation of brushes is naturally, the 


storage in between jobs. Despite the 
recommendation, brushes should never 
be wiped out and left dry, but should be 
stored in a ‘keeper’. The ‘keeper’ is a 
container of water in which the brushes 
are suspended and the-best way of 
suspending is to bore a hole in the 
stock of each and run a wire through. 


As much paint as possible must be 
pressed after use from a brush, but it is 
never possible to clear the top entirely 
where the bristles enter the stock. 
With any dry storing this always in time 
hardens and so causes brush marks on the 
next piece of work. With a ‘water 
keeper’ the top always remains pliant. 

Even if it only means that you will not 
be requiring a brush for a few hours, 
scrape it out and place in the ‘keeper’. 
Left standing in the paint, while certainly 
keeping it soft, will bend the bristles. If 
storing for many months, keep an eye on 
the water in the keeper, as it evaporates 
in the course of time. 


Cleaning and Keeping 

Brushes that have been used for 
enamel work should have a solution of 
half turpentine and half linseed oil in the 
keeper in place of water, as enamel 
paints will harden under water. Never 
store enamel brushes in turpentine 
alone, or they will become a gummy mass, 

A keeper for varnish brushes also 
should contain linseed oil and turpentine. 
When taking a brush from the keeper, 
scrape out the oil and work up with a 
little of the new paint, say, in a tin lid, 
and it is then ready for use. 

“‘White-wash’ (distemper) brushes 
should be well washed out with soapy 
water after use and hung bristle down in 
some cool dry place—and, incidentally, - 
where mice will not get at them. Some- 
times it is necessary to change a brush 
over from one paint to another, and this 
can be done satisfactorily by well 
washing in turpentine. 


length, resting the forefingers on the 


wall while the eye is cast down the. 


joint. 

Adjust this to give about fin. overlap, 
and finish off as with the first piece. Do 
not play too much on the joints. Extra 
pressure will squeeze out the paste and 
smear the pattern, and if it is raised 
paper, the extra pressure will flatten it 
out and make the joint plainly visible. If 
for some reason the joint opens, very 
careful dabbing with a soft cloth will put 
matters right. 

Some amateurs make a joint at each 
corner, and this is a good idea, because 
if the corner is out of square, creasing 
will occur. To make the joint in the 
corner: may mean cutting down the 
whole length, and for the amateur this 
is best done before pasting. Measure to 
the corner, then fold the length to the 
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measurement and draw a carving knife 
down the fold. It sometimes pays to cut 
down the length when dealing with the 
chimney breast, as these corners are 
invariably out of square. 

If a raised light switch comes in the 
middle of a length, hang the piece as 
usual, brushing the top half. Next, 
pierce the paper with the scissors at the 
centre of the switch and then cut across 
as shown in Fig. 2. The paper can then be 
pressed round the switch with the back 
of the scissors, thus marking it for 
trimming. 

If the paper is accidentally cut short, 
either round the switch, or at the picture 
rail or skirting, pull the paper away 
from the wall, fit a piece of pasted paper, 
then brush back the main piece into 
position. 


HOBBIES 


4 eee is sucha thing as being 
too good at one’s work (or 
rather hobby) and Charles Wilkin, 
last war Gunnery Sub-Lieutenant, 
has found it out. In his car park 
manager’s office at Southend-on- 
Sea he makes many fine models of 
sailing ships. His finest work, the 
barque‘ Pamir’ was so well made that 
burglars broke in—and the ‘Pamir’ 
sqiled away. The ‘Pamir’ is very 
like the ‘Cutty Sark,’ the famous tea 
clipper of which so.many models are 
made from our design and kit of 
materials. 


in PICTURES 


NOTHER idea for a use of 

model boats. This one is a 
replica of a two-masted brig such as 
formerly sailed from Wells-next- 
Sea, Norfolk, and is one of a col- 
lection in the Parish Church, being 
accumulated as representing the 
maritime activity of that old port. 
The Rector, formerly Merchant 
Navy, is naturally keen. 


OW’S this for a piece of 

fretwork? No wonder the 
young man is proud of it—and 
of the fact he didn’t break one 
piece in putting it together! He 
is Albert Wilson of 23 Parliament 
Street, Burnley, Lancs., who had 
only been doing the work just 
over three months. Of course, he 
used a Hobbies Fretmachine and 
completed the whole thing in a 
month. Parts are all glued—no 
nails being used. 
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A CINEMA with the lid off! Brian Marshall, 13-year-old 
schoolboy, of Chasefield Road, Tooting, S.W., witha 4ft. 


long, scale modei of the Granada 
Cinema, Tooting, which has taken 
him a year to make. Brian’s shilling- 
a-week pocket money for the past 12 
months has all gone to buy balsa 
wood, cardboard and glue for the 
model. He took his measurements for 
itin the empty cinema on Saturday 
mornings after hisfriends had 
gone home from the chit- 
dren’s club matinees, and 
worked on it at home after 
finishing his homework every 
evening. 


NOTHER ancient ship, but of quite a different 
Note the bright colours of the famous 
‘Golden Hind,’ compared with the drab work-a- 
day appearance of the trading brig. This model 
was made by Alexander Walters of Lamond 
Drive, Edinburgh, whose next effort is Captain 
Scott’s famous exploration ship ‘ Discovery.’ 


Mkt 5/- an hour, genuine home 
employment. Full instructions, 3/-. 
6 different advertising magazines, 1/-.-— 
R. Lowes, Rectory Terr., Simonburn, 
Hexham, North’nd. 


100 DIFFERENT stamps free (in- 
cluding triangular and 


pictorials), to approval applicants en- 

closing postage.—N. Johnson (Dept. H), 

19 Hillside, Slough, Bucks. 

500 COLLECTORS’ duplicates, 2/6. 
Amazing _ variety.—Belfields, 

Stour Hill, Quarry Bank, Staffs. 


ERSONS required to fill vacancies in 

our out-work department. Write— 
Dept. 11, Empire Co., 117 Nottingham 
Road, Loughborough. 


EQUEST stamp approvals. Receive 
mall album, stamps, hinges, free. 
Postage 6d.—A. M. Day, 73 Thornton 
Gate, Cleveleys. 


ear for stamps. 50 Norway, 2/6; 
50 Airmails, 4/6. S.A.E. for cata- 
logue.—66 Donnington Road, London, 
N.W.10. 


vou stamps—do you still want 
them? Why not turn them into 
cash? Private collector wants Victorian 
collection, Liberia, Borneo, etc., For- 
eries, Specimens, anything unusual.— 
ombs, 31 Frances Rd., Windsor. 

-P.U. packet contains 100 different 

Empire stamps, includng 10 U.P.U. 
(no G.B.), 2/6 post free.—Bisson, 46 
Sumatra Road, London, N.W.6. 


TAMPS—Gifts—Discount. Appli- 

cants for our Overland Approvals 
can obtain our free gift stamps, in- 
cluding Greek. (Salonika) 20 1. Pictorial 
(Cat. 1/6). “Enclose 3d. requesting 
approvals.—Overland Stamp Co. (HO), 
203 The Avenue, West Wickham, Kent. 


Avo Magazines post free for 
1 year. Popular Mechanics, 32/-; 
Popular Science, 28/6; Mechanix Illus- 
trated, 22/6; Popular Homecraft, 18/-. 
Stamp for full list of others.—Willen 
Ltd. (Dept. 57), 101 Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
FANTER the Juneero National Model 
Making Competition. Cash and kit 


prizes to the value of £150. Send now © 


for details or see the Juneero Annual, 1/-, 
from all Juneero Dealers, or 1/2 post free 
from Juneero Ltd., Boreham Wood, 
Herts. 

LYWOOD. .New selected, 27x 19x 

goin., 7 for 20/-; Veneered Oak, 
6 for 30/-; 20x 20x zin., 9 for 20/-; 
Veneered Oak, 7 for 29/9; see list (2d.) 
for other veneered panels. B.C. Pine 
Ply, 17x 7x 4in., 24 for 16/-; Parana 
Pine Ply, 17x 64x 4in., 48 for 16/-; all 
Post paid C.O.D. Box Bottoms, 18x 16x 
din., Birch, 8 for 20/-; Teak, 5 for 20/-. 
Pine Lids, 39x 17x 1fins., 10/- ea.; one 
side clean. Ex-W.D. Stretchers, very 
good condition, 10/- ea. All sent Carr. 
forward cash with order.—H2/JDD. 
Storage, 71 Northcross Road, S.E.22. 


ERSONS required make fancy goods 

at home. Write for details.— 
Melton Manufacturing Co., Southgate 
Street, Leicester. 


‘makers and hobbyists. 


Hictaae on Perspex; send draw- 
ing and S.A.E. for quotation.— 
50 Windsor 


Geo. Cleaver, Road, 


London, N.W.2. 


23 ins. Pressed Metal Wheels, 2/- 
2 dozen; 8/6 half gross; 15/- gross. 
Enamelled red or blue, 6d. dozen extra. 
Hardwood, pressed metal, metal disc 
wheels, Doll’s House windows, doors, 
papers. Catalogues 6d.—Jasons, 135 
Nags Head Road, Enfield, Middlesex. 


NTRODUCTIONS. Pen friends, 
companionship or marriage.—V.C.C., 
43 Honeywell Road, London, S.W.11. 


E Taller. Quickly/ Safely/ Privately/ 
Bue appliances—no tablets—no diet- 
ing. Details, 6d. stamp.—Malcolm Ross, 
Height Specialist, BCM/HYTE, London, 
W:G.1. 


ODELS. You can make lasting 

stone-hard models with Sankey’s 
Pyruma Plastic Cement. Supplied in tins 
by Ironmongers, Hardwaremen and 
Builders’ Merchants. Ask for instruction 
leaflet. 


RANSFERS for decorating toys, 

trays, furniture, fancy goods. List 
and samples free. Flowers, pixies, dogs, 
nursery rhymes.—H. Axon Harrison, 
Jersey. 


RESSED Metal Wheels. 1tins., 1/3; 
2ins., 1/9 per dozen. Or in stove- 
enamel finish red, green or blue, at 6d. 
per dozen extra. Tax included. Post 
Paid.—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 Chase 
Side, London, N.14. 


OLL’S House fittings and papers; 
send S.A.E. for list. Doll’s House 
plan special; send 2/6. Trade supplied.— 
Zimplan, 88 Ware Road, Hoddesdon. 


ONSTRUCTIONAL Kits, 4mm and 

7mm Scale Lorries. Also large range 
spare parts from which to build to your 
own design. Price lists, 1d.—Wilson’s 
Lorries Ltd., Dept. H., 1/6 Gt. Win- 
chester Street, London, E.C.2. 


Government surplus 
100,000 bargains for model 
Micro switches, 
universal, make or break, 250v 5amp., 
125v 10amp., brand new, 3/6, post 3d. 
Cellulose acetate, thin, slightly cloudy, 
10ins.x 10ins., 4 for 1/6, post 6d. Sponge 
rubber strip, approx. 18ft. x 14ins. x 3in., 
2/-, post 9d. Aluminium rivets, approx. 
1lb. assorted, 2/6, post 6d. 20amp. 
toggle switches, 9d., post 3d. 70 ohm 
variable resistances, 9d., post 3d. Metal 
boxes, very well made (by Roneo), 
ideal deeds, tools, etc., 15ins. x 104ins. x 
10ins., 8/6, post 1/6. These are just a few 
of our interesting bargains—send 3d. 
stamp and S.A.E. for new illustrated 
catalogue.—Milligan’s, 24 Harford Street, 
Liverpool, 3. 


£ to £20 weekly earned at home, 

running your own Mail Order 
business. Details, | 1d.—Stebbing 
Publications Ltd. (HB), Naphill, High 
Wycombe. 


ONELY? Then write Secretary 
UC.E:, 5B: Bu Hay) Sts Braughing, 
Herts. Genuine. Est. 1905. 
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ARDWOOD Wheels, 2ins., 1/-; 

3ins., 2/- per set of four. Tax 
included. Post paid. Other sizes 
available-—The Joyden Toy Co., 193 
Chase Side, London, N.14. 


LYWOOD offcuts. Birch and Gaboon 
in various thicknesses. Handy sized 
parcels for the cabinet, toy, model maker, 
and all handicrafts. Parcels made up in 
£1 and 10/- lots. Carriage paid. Send 
P.O. to Reeves, Plywood and Timber 
Merchant, 33 Front Street, Monkseaton, 
Whitley Bay. Tel. W.B. 4677. 
LUSHING, shyness, nerves, self- 
consciousness, fears, ended. Details 


under plain cover, 1d.—Stebbing Treat- 
ment, 28 (HB) Dean Road, London, 
N.W.2. 


ASCINATING and Profitable hobby, 


casting ornaments, toys, etc. You 
can easily make these yourself. Paints, 
brushes and all accessories. Illustrated 


catalogue of 700 Moulds, plus latest list 
of Rubber Moulds with instructions, 
9d. post free.—Cock of North Moulds 
(H), 140 Hollings Road, Bradford. 


URNISH that Doll’s House with the 

latest model furniture, glassware, 
food and accessories. List 8d.—Sutton 
Models, Billericay. 

OBBY plaster casting with rlexi- 
Plmeuidsoone Ltd., 167 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 

BE Taller in 14 days or money back. 

Details, 1d.—Stebbings System, 
28 (HB) Dean Road, London, N.W.2. 

TAMPS  free—Empire Packet  in- 

cluding Pictorials and Victorians free 
to approval applicants.—Robert J. Peck, 
7A Kemp Road, Bournemouth, Hants. 

ALEIDOSCOPES. Fascinating 

novelty for all ages! Ingenious 
optical creation of ever-changing colour 
designs. Endless variety. 2/6 post free.— 
‘Stymit’, Dept. H., 1/6 Gt. Winchester 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


famous Oxford approvals. Generous 
discount and free packet with each 
selection. Postage please.—Frank 
Kennedy, 37 Juxon Street, Oxford. 

OME Watch and Clock Repair Outfit. 

Includes watchmaker’s eyeglass, 
tweezers, screwdrivers, oilers, brush, 
oil, plus explanatory booklet fully 
illustrated. In container. Skill un- 
necessary. Invaluable for all fine work, 
12/9 inclusive-—D. Bolster (Dept. A.), 
5A Station Parade, Ashford, Middx. 


RE you interested in the fascinating 

hobby of Radio Construction? Send 
24d. now for details of full Constructional 
Manuals how to build professional- 
standard Radio Sets, Radiograms, 
Amplifiers, etc., to—Northern Radio 
Services, 16 Kings College Road, 
London, N.W.3. 


OMEWORKERS required, either 

sex, light assembly, part or full time. 
S.A.E.—Esprey, Box 18, 41 Wade Street, 
Lichfield. 


(ONJURING. 3d. for new lists and 


free Magical Competition.—De 
Hempsey, 363 Sandycombe, Kew 
Gardens. 


Simple home-made apparatus helps immensely in 


SOME GARDEN 


T= nice weather is here again and 


once more the attractive grass of 
the lawn draws us out-of-doors 
into the garden. There is nothing more 
pleasant than a game in the open, and 
here are several that the home craftsman 
can fix up quickly to entertain the 
family—as well as enjoying them himself. 
Ring games are always very popular, so 
first let us fix up a simple one of this 
type. Here we require a block of heavy 
wood 8ins. by 8ins. and about 2ins. 
deep, a light rod 2ft. long and some 
lengths of stiff rope each of 18ins. For 
the rod part of a discarded broom stave 
will do quite well. 


Rope Rings 

Cut a hole in the middle of the heavy 
block and fit in the rod, thus giving a 
solid upright as shown. Also make some 
half-dozen rings with the rope, of 
approximately 6ins. diameter. To make 
these really neatly the ends of the rope 
should be teased out a little, then 
interlaced by pushing the strands into 
one another with something blunt like a 
nail. The joint is finally bound tightly 
with strong thread or string of the kite- 
cotton variety. 

With rope of sufficient stiffness it will 
be found that the rings retain their 
circular shape—which is, of course, what 


PROVE — S/MPLE 


FING CANE FOR 
THE CARDEN. 


final score set according to the time the 
players have at their disposal. Players 
take alternate throws. 


Miniature Golf 


‘Castle Golf’ can be fun, too. Here we 
must shape six rough castle fronts with a 
peaked archway in the middle, as shown 
in Fig. 2. Quite thin plywood can be 
used. The ‘finish’ here is, perhaps, the 
most important part. Give each shape a 
coat of grey paint and then boldly line in 
stone work, also supply each with a 
number in some contrasting colour. All 
this does not take long and the effect it 
will be found is good. 

Complete each castle with a triangular 
back leg, made by a triangle of wood 
held by a hinge so that it will turn in for 
storing purposes. The gateway in each 
case must, of course, be big enough to 
take a standard golf ball. 

The ‘castles’ are set out in a roughly 
circular path and the game is to go 
round the course in the smallest number 
of shots possible, using a usual golf club 
and ball, ‘putting’ strokes, of course, 
only being employed. The ball must be 
sent through the doorway of each 
castle in correct order. 


How to Play 


In ‘Castle Golf’ contestants play 
alternately, even though in the course of 


HIOOP TENNIS 


Two simple but enjoyable games described 


is wanted. To give a nice appearance, 
colour both wood and rings brightly. 
Dye is best for the latter. If only thin 
rope is available, use two coils and then 
bind at intervals all round. 

To play, the upright is set a distance 
away from a base line, varying according 
to the skill of the players. 10ft. is a good 
average range—and the aim is to get the 
rings over the upright in hoopla fashion. 
A point is scored for each success and a 


balls become well 


the 
The appearance of ‘the 
course’ is improved with cards on stakes 
showing the number at each castle, and 
these are quite worth making to go 
with the equipment. 


the game 
separated. 


Hoop Tennis 

Hoop tennis is another easily rigged- 
up and interesting garden game. Here 
we require an ordinary cane hoop (as can 


GAMES 


still be bought for children) and two sim- 
ple uprights made by the two crosspieces 
(A) to act as a base. The upright (B) 
should be about 4ft. tall. © The hoop is 
attached near the top as indicated with 
simple lashings which can be unfastened 
when putting the game away—or small 
bolts could be used. This completes the 
equipment. 

If a child’s hoop cannot be obtained, a 
circle can be made with a pliant cutting 
from, say, a willow tree. Or if you are 
very hard put to it for a ring, a metal 
hoop from a barrel will do as a last 
extremity. A ring of wood is infinitely 
better, however. 


With Tennis Racquets 


Play is with tennis racquets and a 
medium soft ball. If racquets cannot be 
obtained, simple ones can be shaped from 
flat pieces of wood as (D). Contestants. 
stand to start with at an equal distance 
either side of the hoop and pass the ball 
backwards and forwards. Each time a 
player gets the ball through the hoop he 
scores one point. Twelve points make a 
game. 

Have a strong piece of cord with each 
game. When putting the parts away, tie 
the sections tightly together. There is 
nothing more irritating than to suggest a 
game and then not be able to start 
because this or that part cannot be found. 


The stand wanted for ‘Castle Golf’ 


The art of a garden game is to be able to 
suggest and have it under way within 
minutes. Interest always seem to wane 
when people have to hang about waiting. 
One final point about garden games— 
keep layouts ‘tight’ and compact. The 
general idea of such is gentle but skilful 
strokes and throws, rather than hard 
‘slogging’, but this is invited if everything 
is too widely spaced. Keep everything, 
therefore, within reasonable distance. 


Look out for another Article on making a Canoe 
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Accountancy Exams. Genera! Education 
Aviation (Engineer- G.P.O. Eng. Dept. 


Cambridge 


| CHOOSE 


THE 


STEPPING STONES 


TO SUCCESS! 


Don't hesitate about your future! Go forward, confident 
| that The Bennett College will see you through to a sound 


position in any career you choose. The 
Bennett College methods are individual. 
There’s a friendly personal touch that en- 
courages quick progress and makes for 
Take the first important 

step NOW and fill in 

the coupon below. 


early efficiency. 


YOUR CAREER i i 


Road Making and 
Maintenance 
ing and Wireless) Heating and Venti- Salesmanship 


Book keeping. Ac-_ lating Sanitation 
countancy, and Institute of Housing School Attendance 
Modern Business InstituteofMunicipal Officer 


Secretarial Exams. 
Sheet Metal Work 
Shipbuilding 


Methods Engineers 
Building, Architec- Journalism 
ture, and Clerk of Languages 


Works (A.R.1.B.A. Mathematics Shorthand 
Exams.) Matriculation (Pitman’s) 
Senior Metallurgy Short Story Writing 


School Certificate Mining. All Subjects Surveying 
Carpentry and Motor Engineering (R.1.C.S. Exams.) 


Joinery Naval Architecture Teachers of Handi- 
Chemistry Novel Writing crafts 
Civil Engineering Plastics Telecommuni- 
| Civil Service Play Writing cations (City and 
All Commercial Police, Special Guilds) 
Subjects Course Television 


Press Tool Work Transport Inst. 
Pumps and Pumping Examinations 
Machinery Viewers, Gaugers, 
Quantity Surveying Inspectors 
All Branches -—-Inst. of Quantity Weights and Mea- 
Engineering. Surveyors Exams. sures Inspectors 
All branches, Sub- Radio Service En- Wireless Telegraphy 
jects and Exams. gineering and Telephony 


Hf you do not see your requirements above, write to us on 


any subject. Full particulars free. 
COUPON. cut THis OUT 


IF YOU ATTEND TO THIS NOW 
IT MAY MAKE A WONDERFUL 
DIFFERENCE TO YOUR FUTURE. 


Commercial Art 

Common Prelim. 
E.j.E.B. 

Draughtsmanship, 


a A 
TO DEPT. 62 

THE BENNETT COLLEGE LTD. { 

SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND. j 

Please send me (free of charge) | 


Particulars sofercvenn et cseusstuccresene tans tatrece ee 


le, out line | 
which does not 


Your private advice apply.) | 
about AaRooPehingec bic So neon AcE scion en : 

PLEASE WRITE IN BLOCK LETTERS | 
INGING sie tiasckchcwes ves ciate a sane vaccs anil reise we aeteges Sal Cnet aE 
Add cess steaks setter ects tien Ns acts Aeon E MUS coe Re Dteya ce a RIOR re | 


_ YOU.CAN BECOME A. . 
HANDICRAFTS INSTRUCTOR 


Experience not essential 
Men who enjoy making things in wood or metal can turn their hobby 
into a well-paid, permanent and interesting Career. Short hours, 
long holidays, and security in a job you would really enjoy, can be 
yours if you become a Handicrafts Instructor. Let us send details 
of the easiest and quickest way to get the necessary qualification. 

We definitely guarantee 

s*NO PASS—NO FEE” 
If you would like to know about our unique method of preparin; 
you for one of these excellent appointments, write today, and we wil 
send you our informative 175-page Handbook—free and without ob- 
ligation. Mark your letters “Handicrafts Instructor”. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF BIET 


ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 
595 Shakespeare House 
Stratford Place, London, W.1! 


B FIT THIS 
‘4 bay ~SPEEDCOP 


Do not delay. Fill in and send the coupon at 
once if you would like one. 


Address .. 
H.1. 


WEBLEY 


AIR PISTOLS 


Marvellously accurate for target practice. 
No licence required to purchase. 
Mark 1 
Junior Webley Air Rifle 
Write for List, WEBLEY & SCOTT LTD., 
166 WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 


Senior 


BE STRONG 


1 Guarantee, as a Builder of Men for 22 years, to give you 10 to 25 inches 
more Muscle in 30 days—or money back. Full details of famous 4-in-1 
Course, recommended by ‘Health & Strength’ since 1928, sent under 
plain cover on receipt of 1d. stamp. Lionel Stebbing Institute (HE/13), 
28 Dean Road, London, N.W.2 Established 1928 
MANCHESTER 
10 Piccadilly 
(Phone CENtral 1787) 


BIRMINGHAM 
14 Bull Ring 


SHEFFIELD 


ODO, 


aM! 


Timitco 
Be... 4 St. Paul’s Parade 


LEEDS 


10 Queen Victoria Street 
(Phone 28639) 


HULL 


10 Paragon Square 


SOUTHAMPTON 
25 Bernard Street 


BRISTOL 


BRANCHES 


LONDON 
78a New Oxford St., W.C.1 
(Phone MUSeum 2975) 
87 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
(LONdon Wall 4375) 
117 Walworth Road, S.E.I7 


GLASGOW t 
326 Argyle Street 30 Narrow Wine Street 
(Phone CENtral 5042) (Phone 23744) 


Head Office & Factories—HOBBIES LTD., DEREHAM, NORFOLK 


SIREN TO 
YOUR 
CYCLE 
. And be the envy of all 
f, E ee your pals. At the pull ofa string 
bie a ; it gives the same loud warning as 
,, > / ’ used by American Speed Cops. It is strongly 
4 A\ made in special American Die-casting Metal. 
° > Be the first in your district. Send a postal 
. order for 6/6d. only. 
G. Whitehouse & Co., | Sunleigh Grove, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham 27. 
Please send ., Speedcop Sirens at 6/6d. each. 
Name... 
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Decorative panels for Metal Work see page 19 


PROMOTION 
- WITH INCREASED Pay 


hat the younge: 
How to get | 
certain way and that’s by ‘systematic training such as “the 
given to millions and are giving today to tens ‘of thousands 
young men striving to add to their earning power. 


Find out how the zs C.S. can help YOU. We teach a wide reas of ube 
Here are some of them z 


Accountancy 

Advertising 

Architecture — 

- Building 

Business Manmeconent 
id Join 


; et 
ommercl. raining 

Coal Mining 
Draughtsmanship 
Electrical Eng. 

_ Mechanical Eng. 
Motor Engineering 
Radio Engineering 


LETTERS AFTER YOUR NAME 


Do you wish to put ‘letters after your name? that will give you recog- 


nized professional status of great and ljfe-long value? I.C.S. 
have won brilliant successes in various Technical, Commercial, Pr. 

fessional, Civil Service, and other Examinations, including the followin 

Technical Exams: Home Office Mining - Inst. Accts. 

R.LB. Arcts. M.O.T. Certifs.: CG. Inst. Secs, 

Inst. of Builders B, dire Radio Corp. Inst. Secs. 

Inst. Civil Engs. P.M Inst. Book-keepers. 

CG. & G. Elec. C& SG Wireless 

Inst. Fire Engs. R.A.F. Wireless 

Inst. Marine Engs. ~ I.1.A. Foremanship 

Inst. Mech. Engs. ee : 

I.M.E. for Bldg. Insps. Commercial. and Educ. 

Exams. 


Inst. Municipal Engs. 
-. Advertising Assoc. 


Inst. Struct. Engs. 
RIC. Sievers : LLP. Advertising 


U.C.T.A. in Sales 
Matric—London, — 
Durham, Wales 
University Entr. 

School Certif. 
Coll. of Preceps 


ICS, Examination students are coached until successful 
end all Instruction Manuals and Textbooks are supplied to 
them free, ze 

International Correspondence Schools Ltd. 


(Dept. H.B.3) International Buildings, Kingsway, 
London, W,.C.2 


MODEL CONSTRUCTIONAL KITS 


that are well known for quality and low price 


AIRY DA MODEL AIRCRAFT 


Include both flying and non- 
flying types; sizes and prices to 


suit all Modellers. Each kit 
complete with plan, building 
instructions and all necessary 
parts. 

AQUILA MODEL SHIPS & BOATS 
This series Channel 
includes Steamers, 
Motor etc. Sizes 
Launches, range from 
Cabin 20ins. to- 
Cruisers, 39ins. in 
Motor length; and 
Yachts, prices from 
Cross 18/- to 62/6. 


ANORMA MODEL BUILDINGS 
This range of Model Buildings 

includes shops, houses, factories, 
railway buildings, etc., which are 
all designed to 4 mm. scale 
suitable for OO gauge Model 
Railway Jay-outs, etc. : 
Full particulars can be obtained from. you. 
send for particulars to: 


MODELLERS SUPPLY LTD. 
S DEPT.HO/| > 
_ ASPLEY, HUDDERSFIELD 


: ALDING & MANSELL, LTp., London and Wisbech, and eae 
2 Temple Howse, ‘Fallis: Street, E.C.4. Sole Agents ‘for Australia and New: Ze: 
: : a Aeetey Ltd. Re 


Inc. Sales Managers 


local. dealer, or es 


es € 
s repaired without fuss or me: 
thousand jobs “‘ DUREX”” oe 


UREX 


cliatoze TAPE 


Trade Enquiries : 
Durex Abrasives Lid., Birmingham, 8 


‘A TOY WITH A 
PURPOSE _ 


_ INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE FOR 
- BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES 


each : 
Carriage paid 


TOY CENTRE 


95 Low ‘Marsh, Lambeth, London, S. E.I. 


For South Africa : Central News 


TD. ay HorACE MARSHALL & SON, LTD.; 


